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LIFE AND LETTERS IN THE PAPYRI 



By Robert C. Horn 
Muhlenberg College 



Among the non-literary papyri, discovered in such quantities 
in the past few years, there are many of great interest in various 
ways. Some of these are letters which throw a great deal of light 
upon the conditions of everyday life of their times; some reveal 
the thoughts and feelings, the hopes and ambitions of the ordinary 
people of long ago. There are invitations to weddings and 
dinners; there are charms and amulets; there are curses and 
blessings; there are letters on every variety of subject. More 
light is thrown on public, as well as private, life by the census 
reports, contracts, complaints to officials, marriage contracts, 
divorces, reports of death, and reports of lawsuits. Some of 
these documents which were found and published some time ago 
have been made available to a wide public in convenient and 
cheap form, in such books as: Milligan, "Greek Papyri"; Wit- 
kowski, "Epistulae Privatae Graecae"; Helbing, "Auswahl aus 
griechischen Papyri"; Laudien, "Griechische Papyri aus Oxy- 
rhynchos"; Lietzmann, "Griechische Papyri." Deissmann in his 
"Light from the Ancient East" has published and made great 
use of some of these documents. Erman and Krebs, "Aus den 
Papyrus der Koeniglichen Museen," one of the illustrated hand- 
books issued by the authorities of the Berlin Museums, is already 
out of print. Schubart, "Ein Jahrtausend am Nil," is quite new 
and very interesting. 

The more recently found papyri, however, which are being 
published as rapidly as possible in the big collections and also in 
learned publications, cannot be found as yet in these convenient 
little handbooks. 

It may be interesting to examine some of these documents, 
such as letters and invitations, complaints and reports, to learn 
what they say and how they contribute to our knowledge of life 
in ancient times, primarily in Egypt, for many hundred years; and 
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so we may learn more about the life of ordinary people in the 
Greco-Roman world. This study is by no means exhaustive. 
I have chosen what I considered interesting examples, many of 
them from papyri quite recently published, some from the papyri 
which have been known for some time. Many other examples 
might have been cited; but it is hoped that these will give some 
idea of the wealth of material. 

On the occasion of the visit of the king, great preparations 
must be made, and all things must be put in order. In a papyrus 
of 253 B.C. we read: "Concerning the place at the locks, direct 
that it be filled up and leveled against the king's arrival." And 
below: "Direct Nicostratus more strictly to afford means that 
the excavation may be filled up and leveled before the king 
arrives." We cannot help thinking of the Oriental custom of 
preparing for the arrival of the king; and Isaiah's beautiful 
reference to this: "The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God. Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low; and the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough places plain." An official document 
of 145 A.D. concerns the visit of the prefect. It is a large docu- 
ment, consisting of three long, broad columns, and part of a 
fourth; it is a return by the townclerks of Hermopolis of the names 
of persons on whom the duty falls of furnishing provisions and 
other supplies on the occasion of the coming visit of L. Valerius 
Proclus, Prefect of Egypt. 

There are some vigorous notices to officials to attend to their 
business. P.S.I. 47 (of the 6th century) is a very threatening 
letter from a police official to his subordinates in the village; it is 
a "Police Take Notice" direct from headquarters. In 245 B.C. 
Zenodorus writes an order to Ptolemaeus in this fashion: "Zeno- 
dorus to Ptolemaeus greeting. If Ctesicles does not send twenty 
drachmae to Sinaru before the sixth hour on the 19th, send him 
to me under guard at once, without fail. Goodbye." (Editor's 
translation.) An order to arrest a slave runs like this: "Flavius 
Ammonas, officialis of the staff of the prefect of Egypt, to Flavius 
Dorotheus officialis, greeting. I order and depute you to arrest 
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my slave called Magnus, who has run away and is staying at 
Hermopolis, and has carried off certain articles belonging to me, 
and to bring him as a prisoner together with the head-man of 
Sesphtha. This order is valid, and in answer to the formal 
question I gave my consent." (Editor's translation.) 

Among official reports there are many from public physicians 
concerning the death of persons. In one of these, of the year 
173 A.D., a case of suicide, the physician reports to the strategus 
of the nome that in accordance with orders he had visited the 
house and seen the body, hanging by a rope. 

Complaints and petitions of the aggrieved and distressed are 
of special interest; these reveal human nature ever the same, as 
well as some of the hardships of life. Let us consider first those 
from people in prison; these three examples are all from the third 
century B.C. Here is the first; it is a petition to the king: "To 
King Ptolemy greeting. I, Dionysodorus, am wronged by the 
jailer in Kerkesoucha. While I was in conversation with Apollo- 
nius my relative, upon his demanding certain papers which he had 
given into my keeping, and when I did not find them, he became 
angry at me and requested Spinther, the constable in Kerkesoucha, 
to arrest me. The latter took me to the local jail and told the 
jailer on what charge I had been arrested, and also to release me 
if Apollonius orders it. But now he has transferred me to the 
prison in Crocodilopolis, claiming that I am a criminal. I begged 
Apollonius to come and grant my release, but he has paid no 
attention to it. Therefore I beseech you, etc." Here is the 
second: "To Phaies, the oeconomus, from Ammonius, who acts 
as scribe in Phlye of the neighborhood of Oxyrhynchus. When I 
went to the treasurer's office to render my account, this 26th day 
of the month at the first hour of the day, while I was in the office 
there came an attendant from Kallon calling me. Putting down 
my books I went out; and when I had reached the door of the 
strategus' office, the attendant gave orders to arrest me; and now 
I am in the day lock-up. Farewell." The third is from the year 
255 B.C.: "To Apollonius. Will you be kind enough to show 
some consideration for us? For it is now a year since it has fallen 
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to our lot to be bound in prison. And indeed the opportunity is 
at hand to show consideration for us on the king's birthday." 

Women appear to have been very rough at times, particularly 
toward each other. Here is the complaint of one woman against 
another, of the year 89 B.C.: "Tetehormais . . . met me in the 
square of Hermes by the courthouse there, and attacking me in 
consequence of a dispute gave me very many blows with her hands 
on every part of my body; and I was in delicate health at the time; 
so that I was laid up with sickness and my life is endangered. I 
inform you in order that Tetehormais may be brought up and 
secured until my case is considered in the appointed time, so that 
if anything happens to me, she may be treated according to the 
laws concerning such conduct, and if I survive I may obtain satis- 
faction from her as is right." Here is a complaint of robbery, of 
the second or third century A.D.: "To Aurelius Julius Maximus, 
hekatontarchus, from Isidora (daughter of Asklas) of the village 
of Karanis. On the 12th of the present month Pachon, Ptole- 
maeus (son of Ischoras) came to the house that belongs to me and 
my brothers who are in the service, and he carried off all that I 
have, no less than 400 drachmae of silver. Wherefore I present 
this complaint and ask that he be taken before you and receive 
his deserts from you. Farewell." 

In the Collection of the Tebtunis Papyri are a number of these 
petitions for redress. No. 44 (114 B.C.) is a complaint of assault, 
made to the komogrammateus (village clerk). Nos. 45, 46, 47 
(113 B.C.) are somewhat similar; they are complaints of damage 
done by marauders. No. 52 (about 114 B.C.) is a petition from 
a woman Tapentos that her house was forcibly entered, and 
valuable documents have been stolen. No. 49 (113 B.C.) is a 
complaint that a neighbor had inundated and ruined the com- 
plainant's land; and damages are claimed. No. 50 (112-111 B.C.) 
shows that damage had been done to crown land by damming up 
a canal. Such complaints show conditions wonderfully like those 
existing now between many neighbors, and among those who must 
dwell in the same city. 

Nos. 124-152 of theRylands Papyri are a formidable collection 
of complaints from Euhemeria; they are dated petitions of the 
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first half of the first century A.D. Most of them are addressed to 
the chief of police. Many are concerned with damage done to 
crops by sheep; others are complaints of robbery, breach of con- 
tract, robbery by a millhand (female), theft of pig, or hay; assault 
and battery. They are interesting for the light they throw upon 
living conditions, for the study of the formulas used in such 
documents, for their contribution to our knowledge of legal mat- 
ters; and in general for their language, for many of them are in 
very bad Greek, evidently from very ordinary people. This 
collection was obtained from what was perhaps the actual debris 
of the office of the chief of police (archephodos). Some have in a 
second hand, at the bottom, the recommendation iKir(fi\J/ov (send 
him up). 

The libellus, or certificate of pagan sacrifice, is no longer new. 
Milligan has published one of these. Several of them are now 
known. These certificates of pagan sacrifice were issued at the 
time of the Decian persecution (250 A.D.); it is supposed that 
pagans as well as Christians furnished themselves with these 
libelli. 

The census returns (6.iroypa<pal /car' oldav) have also been 
known for some time. Milligan has published a return for the 
year 48 A.D., with translation. The great interest of these 
documents lies in the light they have thrown upon the statement 
in St. Luke's Gospel (II, 1-3): "Now it came to pass in those 
days, there went out a decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the 
world should be enrolled. This was the first enrolment made 
when Quirinius was governor of Syria. And all went to enrol 
themselves, every one to his own city." This enrolment, coming 
every fourteen years, was originated by Augustus. The editors 
of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri refer No. 254 to the year 20, and No. 
256 to A.D. 20 or 34 or even to 6. The first of these enrolments 
might well have started about B.C. 8. Their bearing upon the 
statement of St. Luke is admirably treated by Sir William Ramsay 
in his work, "Was Christ born in Bethlehem?" 

Of the year 104, there is a rescript from the prefect requiring 
all persons residing out of their homes to return to their homes, 
in view of the approaching census. The census referred to is 
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that of the seventh year of Trajan. The last part of the rescript, 
which is mutilated, apparently contains some relaxation of the 
order in the interests of agriculture. There are other edicts 
requiring persons to return to their homes, or mention is made of 
them; but these have no reference to the census, but to persons 
who have left their homes to avoid public service (keirovpyiai). 

Wills, marriage contracts, and divorces are frequent enough. 
Specimens may be found in Milligan. A number of typical 
marriage contracts may be found in Berliner Griechische Ur- 
kunden, Nos. 1050-1052 and 1098-1101; and divorces, Nos. 1102- 
1105. 

An interesting revelation of the life of the times is given by 
an ostracon of 144 A.D. It is a permit for a hetaera to practise 
her trade for the present day only. The permit, instead of a 
receipt for tax, and the time limitation are noteworthy; this is 
probably due to a festival, and is a special case. (Archiv. VI, 219.) 

We turn next to private letters, which reflect so clearly the 
life and conditions of the ordinary people. Here are very many 
personal statements; here is a genuine revelation of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. Little did these people think that their 
letters would be read by any other than the addressee, least of all 
by us, so many centuries later. 

We learn something about the conditions of writing. One 
writer at the beginning of a letter, which is a palimpsest (about 
350 A.D.) says: "Since I did not find any clean paper at hand, 
I wrote on this." Another, an illiterate person, whose Greek is 
quite bad, writes (third century A.D.): "And, if you please, send 
me some paper without any writing on it, that we may be able 
to write a letter." A letter of the third century B.C. starts thus: 
"Aristeas to Demeas greeting. The letter which you sent to me 
I was not able to read, because it was blotted out; but you seemed 
to me to have written about the lot." Sometimes, when men 
were too poor to buy papyrus, or were so situated that they could 
not get it, they wrote on potsherds or ostraca. Cleanthes the 
Stoic is said to have written on ostraca or leather because he 
could not afford papyrus. On one of the potsherds from Egypt is 
written: "Excuse me that I cannot find papyrus as I am in the 
country." 
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There are many invitations, to feasts, weddings, and the like. 
One of the third century A.D. runs thus: "Isidorus invites you 
to dine with him at the wedding of his daughter, at the home of 
Titus the hekatontarchus, tomorrow at the ninth hour." Here 
is another, of the same date: "Eros invites you to the wedding, 
which is tomorrow the 29th at the 9th hour." You will observe 
that the wedding invitations do not allow several weeks for the 
sake of the dressmaker and the joy of new gowns. 

Letters of recommendation are numerous . Here is a good spec- 
imen of about 25 A.D.: "Theon to his esteemed Tyrannus, many 
greetings. Heraclides, the bearer of this letter, is my brother. 
I therefore entreat you with all my power to treat him as your 
protege. I have also written to your brother Hermias asking 
him to communicate with you about him. You will confer upon 
me a very great favor if Heraclides gains your notice. Before 
all else you have my good wishes for unbroken health and pros- 
perity. Good-bye." (Ed. 's trans.) The following is a Christian 
letter of the fourth century, written on parchment; its language 
reminds us of that of the New Testament: "Greetings in 
the Lord, beloved brother Peter; I, Sotas greet you. Receive our 
brother Heracles according to custom, through whom I and those 
with me send greetings to you and all the brethren with you. 
I pray that you may be strong in God." 

Rising and falling prices are a never ending topic of interest 
with us; these people of old show a similarity with us in this 
respect. In a letter of the third century B.C. the writer says: 
"Write to me what was the price of grain with you after the 
transport was sunk." In the third century A.D. a writer says: 
"Slaves are very dear here and it is inexpedient to buy. We 
have not even found a cloak for Eupsephia; for everything has 
risen in price." 

Strikes were known. A letter of 245 B.C. mentions a strike 
of quarrymen; it runs thus: "Antiochus to Dorion greeting. I 
have sent you a copy of the letter which Aenesidemus has written 
to me about the slaves who have deserted from the stonequarry 
at Cephalae. As soon as you receive this letter use every effort 
to search for them, and send them to me under guard. Good- 
bye." General industrial conditions too are revealed in these 
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letters. In a letter of about 240 B.C. there is a sentence which 
seems to mean: "See to it that they (i.e. the sailors) stay on their 
jobs." In the third century A.D., Isidorus in rather careless 
Greek writes a very "bossy" letter to his brother on farm manage- 
ment. In one place he says: "Don't allow the carpenters to be 
at all idle; keep them busy." The carpenters were apparently 
like the modern plumbers. In another place in the same letter 
the writer uses the same words of the bulls: "Don't allow them 
to be at all idle." The repair of dykes and canals was a matter 
of great importance in ancient Egypt. With regard to this, we 
have from the year 278 A.D. circulars of the strategus and dioe- 
cetes. A general corvee is imposed on all cultivators. Special 
supervisors are to be appointed, as is customary. No money 
payment may be exacted in place of personal service. 

There are some interesting reports of lawsuits. Among them 
is one concerned with the identity of a child (49A.D.). One 
Saraeus became nurse to a foundling. Saraeus claims that this 
infant died. Pesouris denies it and claims a child which Saraeus 
is nursing; but this one is claimed by Saraeus as her own child. 
The judgment is worthy of Solomon: Saraeus keeps her child, 
which looks like her, but must refund the money which she 
received as nurse. Another official document of interest is a 
Release from Military Service of 52 A.D., on the ground of defec- 
tive eyesight. Tryphon is a weaver, who is suffering from cata- 
ract and shortness of sight. A document of 295 A.D. gives us the 
list of guards or policemen for the chief streets and public build- 
ings of Oxyrhynchus. There is a lively account of a popular 
demonstration in this city, from about the same time. But for 
real life and vigor, there is a report of an interview of Appianus 
with an emperor (late 2nd century). This is a dramatic scene. 
The record is a copy of an official report, perhaps a private copy. 
The notification of the accession of Nero, probably a rough 
draft for public proclamation, is short and interesting, and is very 
striking in its claims: "The Caesar who had to pay his debt to 
his ancestors, god manifest, has joined them; and the expectation 
and hope of the world has been declared emperor, the good genius 
of the world and source of all good things, Nero, has been declared 
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Caesar. Therefore ought we all, wearing garlands and with 
sacrifices of oxen, to give thanks to all the gods." (Ed.'s trans.) 
This proclamation is dated thirty-five days after the death of Clau- 
dius. 

There are many sad letters. I omit the letter of consolation 
from Irene to Taonnophris and Philo, which is already so well 
known. Here is one of these, of the third century: "After your 
departure we were visited with serious sickness, both I and her 
children; and little Mimus died; and I myself after the sickness 
have been afflicted with a sore on my foot, and up to this time 
I have not fully recovered." Here is another, from the same 
period; it is from a mother to a father. She says: "Make every 
effort and put off everything and come tomorrow. The baby is 
sick. He has become thin; he hasn't eaten for six days now. I 
am afraid that he will die, while you are not here. And if he 
dies when you are not here, take care that you don't find me dead 
too." The rest is unintelligible; but we can see that husband 
was urged again to come quickly. 

Among letters with curious statements, the most striking old 
one was that in which Irene says: "Please send me back in the 
portmanteau two drachmas' worth of purgative, of which I am 
in urgent need." (Ed.'s trans.) In another letter of the same 
period, 2nd century, a husband writes to his wife: "Since we 
bathed together on the 12 th of Phaophi, I never bathed nor 
anointed myself until the 12th of Athyr." This was one month. 
Here is one from the Byzantine Period, from a dependent or 
subordinate to one high in authority. The writer is in debt and 
says: "Make a loan then, O master, in my behalf to God, Who 
loves men; for he who shows mercy to the poor, as you know, lends 
to God." He is quoting Proverbs XIX, 17, and is making a 
very clever use of his text. Another letter, of the 6th century, 
does the same thing: "When you come, bring money, that we 
may not be found again in the. greatest need, for we have suffered 
enough. . . . For it is written in one book, He who has mercy 
on the poor lends to God." Another letter of the 6th century 
shows a monk procuring opium for a superior: "As your highness 
deemed worthy to write to me about the little opium, God be my 
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witness, I begged it earnestly from the physician, and barely 
after many efforts I obtained two ounces; and I sent it at once 
to your highness by the official who carries the mail." 

Among the private letters there are all varieties; they touch 
upon almost every conceivable matter. One letter of 254 B.C. 
reveals bad behavior and immoral life. The writer of the follow- 
ing letter is in a bad way: "Menon the vinedresser greetings to 
Zenon. Money for food is due me (on such a date). You would 
oblige me then by directing that it be given me. For you see that 
I, just like the others, have neither vegetable nor anything 
else, but I look to my food-money. Farewell." Another letter 
of the same period, (3rd century B.C.) says: "And while you 
were away, I received neither food-money nor anything else, but 
I lived by borrowing." Belonging to the same series of corre- 
spondence as the two letters quoted above are interesting memo- 
randa of Zeno. 

Here is a notice that we are not responsible for debts contracted 
(first or second century): "Since our son Castor spent all his 
property in riotous living with others and now wishes to use up 
ours, for which reason we are taking measures that he shall not 
threaten us nor do anything else that is out of the way, we ask 
that warning be posted that no one make any further loans to 
him." 

Agricultural operations are continually referred to. One 
writer tells of the difficulty in winnowing the grain: "For it rained 
hard and the wind was terrible." Another writes: "Let the 
cuttings be put in water at once, that they may not become dry." 
It is doubtful whether aracos means peanuts or some other legume, 
but it is continually occurring as the name of a common crop. 
A writer of the third century says: "Send me by Kaukalus at 
least an artabe of peanut-seed. Send it by him, for tomorrow I 
am going to sow Primus' lot outside of Ptos. Pray be careful 
not to forget the peanuts. I pray that you fare well." 

Here is one of the same period concerning a sick bull: "The 
drug that was brought down by Akes your ass-driver for the 
bull that I have with me, by all means send on to me, that the 
bull may be cured." 
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Greetings and contents are just as inconsistent as with us. 
A writer of the third century greets Heroninus as his dearest 
friend; but, in the body of the letter, after a reproof for neglect 
he says: "Not only today do I know your unkindness but I have 
always known it." Some letters contain almost nothing but 
greetings; many multiply greetings at the end. Here is an example 
from about the third century: "Greet Statia my daughter and 
Heraclides and Apion my sons. Greet little Serenus and Kopreus 
and all of our family by name. Amarantus and Smaragdus send 
greetings to you." In this connection it is worth while reading 
over the greetings at the end of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 
One letter sends greetings even to the horse. Letters are con- 
stantly saying: "Don't forget to do it" (mi) AjueXiJcrijs) . Some are 
even more insistent. One of the third century runs thus: "Don't 
neglect it, dear Sir and father, for you know the case that it 
can't be put off even till tomorrow." Here is one of the next 
century, from an agent or caretaker of a farm: "Do not neglect 
to come and meet us tomorrow, for the field of Abius has been 
put out to seed, and there is no food for the oxen. I said to 
Isaac, 'I want money,' and he said, 'I have none.' I therefore 
send Saas to you, in order that my letter may not be waylaid. 
I send by the same Saas two old plowshares that they may be 
made into one good one; for I have made another new plow. 
So please, sir, do not stay away from us tomorrow, because of the 
flow of water, so that we may be able to irrigate the large lot. 
I send you a few vegetables by Saas. I pray for your long health, 
my master." (Ed.'s trans.) Another writer moralizes on this 
point: "If you are careless about matters of no importance, how 
much more about the more necessary affairs!" Entreaties to 
write are common enough; sometimes a letter consists almost 
entirely of such entreaties. In this letter a note of anxiety is 
added: "I urge you therefore, brother, to write to me about 
your welfare, because I heard in Antinoopolis that there was an 
epidemic with you. Don't neglect it then, that I may be in better 
spirits as regards you." 

Letters between members of the same family are likely to be 
very intimate. In the second century Dionysius writes a letter 
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to his mother, and sends money, to get his clothes out of pawn. 
After the letter, he writes in the margin: "Concerning this then, 
immediately after the festival you will send word whether you 
received the money and whether you got back the clothes." 
The advice of Cornelius to his son about his studies is admirable : 
"Take care not to offend any of the persons at home; and give 
your undivided attention to your books, devoting yourself to 
learning, and then they will bring you profit." (Ed.'s trans.) 
Cornelius' letter by the way is not free from errors; but probably 
the son, as with us, had better opportunities for education than 
his father. Fortunately we have a letter concerning studies 
written by a son to his father: "Do not be anxious, father, about 
my studies; I am fond of work and I take recreation; it will go 
well with me." The rest of the letter, twelve lines, is filled with 
greetings. The following letter of the fourth century, written by 
Christian parents to their son, is interesting for the bad Greek and 
for the simple, homely contents: "To my lord and son Ision from 
Psais and Syra, many greetings. Before all else I pray to the Lord 
God for your health and prosperity; Thonis your brother sends 
you many salutations. Next, since the new year we have been 
very ill, but we give thanks to God that we have recovered; and 
up to the present time we have not sacrificed the pigs. We are 
expecting you to come. You know that on your account we 
have not salted any fish, but we have made the pickle yearly, and, 
if possible, I will prepare it for your coming. Do as I told you 
about the case of knives and the pepper." (Ed.'s trans.) The 
second half of the letter is filled with greetings. In the second 
century a soldier writes his mother a letter, in which he reassures 
her about his health, acknowledges receipt of presents, and directs 
that nothing should be sent to him. This reminds us of the well 
known letter of the soldier, Antonis Maximus, to his father, to tell 
him of his safe arrival at Misenum after a stormy voyage and to 
show appreciation of the way in which his father had brought 
him up. From the same period, the second century A.D., comes 
the letter of a prodigal son to his mother; he is ashamed to come 
home; he is in a bad way; he realizes his wrong, he asks his 
mother's forgiveness. A letter of the time of Claudius or Nero 
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is written by a woman to her husband about her son who is in the 
army: "And concerning Sarapas our son, he has not stayed at 
home at all, but he went away to camp to enlist. You did not 
do well then in advising him to enlist. For when I told him not 
to enter the army, he says to me, 'My father told me to enlist.' " 
Evidently this is no united, happy home. There is a letter of the 
third or fourth century, from a son to his father, who is a fugitive; 
the son expresses anxiety for his father, who he feared might 
meet with some disaster and not be found again; he makes the 
suggestion that his father should be provided with a mark of 
identity; he says: "I wanted to stamp a mark on you." We 
should like to know more of the circumstances; but the door is 
left open to the imagination. Another letter that leaves much 
to the imagination is from the third century: "Flavius Herculanus 
to the sweetest and most honored Aplonarion, very many greet- 
ings. I rejoiced greatly at receiving your letter, which was given 
me by the cutler; I have not however, received the one which you 
say you sent me by Plato, the dancer's son. But I was very much 
grieved that you did not come for my boy's birthday, both you 
and your husband, for you would have been able to have many 
days' enjoyment with him. But you doubtless had better 
things to do; that was why you neglected us. I wish you to be 
happy always, as I wish it for myself, but yet I am grieved that 
you are away from me. If you are not unhappy away from me, 
I rejoice for your happiness, but still I am vexed at not seeing 
you. Do what suits you; for when you wish to see us always, 
we shall receive you with the greatest pleasure." (Ed.'s trans.) 
We should like to know something about the relation of the 
parties to each other. The address on the verso shows that 
Herculanus is the patronus of Aplonarion, who may be an emanci- 
pated slave. The lady is married; so is the writer, as is evident 
from the greetings at the end of the letter. The editors say that 
this "letter is in fact the most sentimental that has yet appeared 
among published papyri." 

Here is a letter of homesickness and complaint from a young 
man to his mother: "First of all I want you to know that I am 
annoyed, whenever anybody comes here and does not bring me 
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a little letter. For if you cared about me, you would write to 
me. But I have often written to you, etc." A slave girl expresses 
her devotion to her master: "Tays to Apollonius her master, 
many greetings. Above all I greet you, master, and I pray 
at all times for your health. I was worried, sir, in no moderate 
degree, to hear that you were sick, but thanks be to all the gods 
that they keep you from danger. I urge you, sir, if you please, 
to send us word; but if not, we are dying because we do not see 
you daily. I wish we could fly, and come and show our love for 
you. For we are worried, thinking about you. Wherefore be 
reconciled to us and send word to us. Farewell, sir; and we are 
quite well." 

The following letter, although already well known, is too good 
to leave unquoted. In the first or second century of our era, 
Nearchus writes to Heliodorus, telling him about a journey up 
the Nile: "Having begun my journey upstream, I came to Syene, 
and the place where the Nile flows out, and to Libya where Ammon 
gives his oracles to all men; and I learned good things, and en- 
graved the names of my friends on the sanctuaries for everlasting 
remembrance." From very early times the Greeks seem to 
have had this habit of writing their names in public places; our 
best evidence is the names of the Greek mercenaries of the sixth 
century B.C. carved on the legs of the colossal figures at the 
temple of Abu Simbel in Upper Egypt; indeed this is the very re- 
gion which the writer of our letter was visiting. 

A letter of 84 A.D. tells us something about the delivery of 
mail: "If you send letters to me, you will send them to Theon's 
candyshop at the bathing establishment of Charidemus; and in 
the shop you will find Dius son of Syrus, and he himself will give 
them to me or to Heraclidion son of Abas." 

A late letter (seventh century) complains of a brainless ser- 
vant: "But, master, you ought to write to that farmer of yours, 
Joseph, that for the future he should not leave your sight. . . . 
For I am fully convinced that you do not want him to be so 
brainless (bveyntyaKov)." Judging from the form of address, 
this letter is written to a bishop. The writer is complaining of 
disrespect shown him by one of his correspondent's laborers; this 
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disrespect consisted in accusing him of extortion; this workman 
went too far. There is more evidence in the papyri of this 
unseemly behavior, even on the part of officials of the church, 
in the Byzantine Age. Another kind of wrongdoing, that seems 
quite up-to-date, is referred to in a letter of the fourth century: 
Eudaemon asks Longinus to come and bring him an instrument for 
clipping coins. 

This letter of the Roman period is simple enough: "To Apol- 
lonius my lord, greeting. Above all I pray that you may be well, 
together with all your family. I received your letter, in which 
you directed me to inform you about Phibas, whether he came to 
Hermopolis. I give you the information therefore, that you may 
not be in doubt; for he did come to Hermopolis. And, the gods 
willing, he will come to the festival of Demeter and will greet you 
personally. Greet all your family. Farewell." The following 
seems to belong to the same series of correspondence; it is from 
Arsis, mother of Chaeremon, to Apollonius. It runs thus: "Arsis 
to Apollonius my son, greeting. It was my wish to send greetings 
to you by letter, since you know what has happened to my 
blessed son, Chaeremon, that the disaster came suddenly and it is 
necessary for him to be buried with a second burial. Of necessity 
I write to you; I have no one but you, after god, and I know the 
love which you always had toward him. I supposed that the 
linen cloths were cheap with you; for I bought some here for 300 
drachmae, and they are not sufficient. You will write to me then, 
to whom I am to give these additional 300 drachmae, that he 
may bring them to you; since Phibas, his slave, is ignorant of the 
places and cannot come alone, and I cannot." 

These specimens will give some idea of the value of the letters 
for a study of the way of life in Egypt in the Ptolemaic, Greco- 
Roman, and Byzantine periods. The subject, however, is not 
exhausted. We cannot here consider material for use in the 
schools, which is abundant: spelling, reading, and writing exer- 
cises; stories, and lines to commit to memory; parts of grammars, 
with declension, conjugation, and all the rest. For abundant 
material, however, see Ziebarth, "Aus der Antiken Schule." If 
we wished to examine the consultations of oracles, the amulets, 
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the prayers of the early Christians, and their hymns, we should 
learn much about the religious attitude of the people. 

What then may we conclude? I have tried to set before you 
some typical examples of papyrus letters, with a few specimens of 
documents of other kinds; these are only a small fraction of the 
vast amount of material, thousands and thousands of fragments. 
The letters come from all kinds of people; they are on all kinds of 
subjects; they are written under all kinds of conditions. In time 
they come from the middle of the third century B.C. and they 
continue to the seventh century A.D. This is a wonderful mass 
of material which we may use in studying the life of the ancient 
world. So far, not very much use has been made of it; but we 
shall be using it more and more. And we shall find it well worth 
our while and stimulating to our interest. The life of a thousand 
years along the Nile is being revealed to us. 



